THOMAS   DE   QUINCEY
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater

THOMAS DE QUINCEY (1785-1859) is an example of a man
whose brilliant powers were largely wasted through his own
folly. While he was still a student at Oxford he began to take
opium, it is said to relieve the pains of toothache. Through-
out his life, to a greater or less degree, the vice haunted
him. In consequence of this, and in spite of his great literary
ability, he wrote only one work of any importance.

This book, moreover, owes its very existence to his own
unhappy experiences. Confessions of an English Opium-eater
began to appear, serially and anonymously, in the London
Magazine in 1827,an^ ^ soon attracted wide attention. Taken
as a whole, the ' confessions' are little more than a series
of visions, disconnected, vague, and unsatisfactory, as all
visions must be. The best passages, however, stand at the
summit of English prose.

The following pages provide two extracts, loosely con-
nected. The first describes a Malay, who may be real or
fictitious, appearing at the door of De Quincey's cottage near
Ambleside, in the Lake District. The second describes the
dream suggested by the appearance of the Malay.

In both passages should be noted the beautiful pictorial
effects and the noble solemnity of the language.
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